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A METHODOLOGY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
DIFFERENTIALS IN LINGUISTIC PHENOMENA! 


Stanley M. Sapon, Harvard University Graduate School of Education@ 
(Phé. Linguistics--Relation to sociology.| 

Both popular traditions and linguists, generally, appear aware of the ex- 
istence of differences in the speech patterns of distinct social classes, but 
a precise determination of the range, character, intensity, and distribution 
of these variants in a Spanish-speaking community has to date been unpublished. 

In an attempt to cast some light on the nature and measurement of social- 
ly graded linguistic variants, an investigation was planned, and from March 
through September, 1951, data were gathered in Mexico City for the prepara- 
tion of a socio-economic phonology of the Spanish spoken by natives of that 
city. While the completed analysis of the data is not yet ready for publica- 
tion, this report is presented in the belief that the methodology developed 
and the principles on which it is based will be of interest to scholars con- 
cerned with descriptive linguistics and the study of language as a social de- 
rivative. 

The significance of quantitative and qualitative analysis of socially 
stratified linguistic phenomena becomes impressive when we consider how much 
of historical and descriptive linguistic theory is based on the assumption 
that the speech of a community represents a homogeneous mass of phonological, 
morphological, and syntactic patterns, fixed and used almost unanimously. 

If, as in the school of H.F. Muller, Vulgar Latin is to be contrasted 
with Classical Latin on the distinctions of 'upper class' versus 'lower class' 
usage, we must be cautiously aware of the looseness of the terms 'upper' and 
‘lower', as well as the axiomatic nature of the belief that sharp and readily 
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recognizable lines of demarcation exist along class, as well as linguistic 
levels. 

The descriptive linguist, primarily concerned to date with the qualitative 
exploration of the horizontal, geographical dispersions of variance, demon- 
strates his awareness of the existence of a vertical, social dimension by his 
reference to occupation and education in the description of his informants, 
but the fact that the assumption of essential homogeneity remains experimen- 
tally unverified seriously dilutes the value of his ovservations, since he is 
attempting to describe the parameter by means of a scanty and frequently biased 
sampling, drawing macroscopic conclusions from miscroscopic samples. To cite 
but two recent cases which illustrate the dependence on this assumption, 
Navarro Tomds3 presents the phonology of Puerto Riico on the basis of h3 inform- 
ants and Matluck!' offers the phonology of the valley of Mexico, population 
over 34 million, dispersed over an area of 31,000 square miles characterized 
on the basis of a sampling of 51 informants, and these divided internally as 
to sex, 60, lO and 20-year old age groups, and 'cultured', 'semi-cultured' and 
'‘illiterate', the latter three groups undefined. We have reached the state 
wherein a degree of statistical awareness is no longer a luxury but a neces- 
sity, if we are to arrive at a valid understanding of mass behavior through 
the study of a necessarily limited sample. 

In simplest terms, then, the object of this method is to enable us to 
examine systematically the linguistic behavior of a community along the con- 
tinuum of social status, and to mark the degree of correlation between them. 


It shall be the prime concern of this paper to discuss the problems en- 


gendered by the sociological aspects of such an inquiry. 
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The concept of social class, surrounded as it has been by emotionally 
charged context, has only recently yielded to the efforts of students of so- 
ciety and behavior to bring some degree of objectivity to its measurement and 
understanding, with greatest success perhaps in the descriptive rather than 
the causative approach. Contemporary sociologists and social psychologists 
such as Warner, Lunt, Davis, Dollard, and Sims, to mention but a few, have 
contributed greatly towards increasing our comprehension of the nature of so- 
cial class configurations, but it is to Lloyd Warner that the author is chief- 
ly indebted for the foundation of techniques and a clarification of ideas suf- 
ficient to encourage an investigation of the linguistic behavior of a community 
outside the U.S.A. 

The concept of class offers two facets to the investigator, namely, the 
relative determination of a continuum or scale of positions on a status hier- 
archy, and then the more rigid, absolutist fixing of points along the scale 
serving as markers for the location of the boundaries of groups within the 
scale. Warner, along with Meeker and Eells, in his book Social class in 
America (Chicago, 1949), has developed two techniques for the accomplishment 
of these goals, based on both subjective and objective measurements. 

The first, called the method of Evaluated Participation is 'posed on the 
propositions that those who interact in the social system of a community eval+ 
uate the participation of those around them; that the place where an indivi- 
dual participates is evaluated; and that the members of the community are ex- 
plicitly or implicitly aware of the ranking and translate their evaluations of 
such social participation into social-class ratings that can be communicated 


to the investigator. '5 
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This method, although not the one used in the implementation of this study, 
serves as both background and validation for the method that was used, namely, 
the Index of Status Characteristics or I.S.C. 

The Index of Status Characteristics, used as a measurement of social 
class, 'is posed on two propositions: that economic and other prestige fac- 
tors are highly important and closely correlated with social class; and that 
these social and economic factors, such as talent, income, and money, if their 
potentialities for rank are to be realized, must be translated into social 
class behavior acceptable to the members of any given social level of the com- 
munity. '6 

The Index of Status Characteristics is in essence a measurement of socio- 
economic status factors which Warner validates through the method of Evaluated 
Participation for translation into social-class terms. But the I.S.C. as it 
stands yields an index of socio-economic status, unspecified as to whether a 
given status represents Upper Class, Upper Middle, Lower Middle, etc. ina 
given community. As an example, let us assume that an evaluation has been 
made of the most significant prestige factors operating in a given community 
and they are found to be Occupation, Source of income, House type, and Dwell- 
ing area. Each factor is rated along a seven point scale which is then mul- 
tiplied by a weight which indicates the importance of that particular factor 
in the prestige configuration of the community under study. If his Occupation 
rates as 2, multiplied by a weight of h, his source of income rates 3, times 
a weight of 3, House Type rates as 2, times a weight of 3, and Dwelling Area 
rates as 3, times a weight of 2, his weighted total is 29. Since the entire 


continuum of weighted totals can run from the optimum of 12 down through 8h, 


what we have done is to calculate the individual's relative position along the 
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scale of social status. If we wanted to convert this information into terms 





of social class position, the method of Evaluated Participation would have to 
be employed to determine the configuration and boundaries of the social-class 
distinctions in that community. 

In practice, however, even though interest does not run beyond the use 
of the I.S.C., the E.P. must be employed to determine the accuracy of the 
weighting given the various characteristics, as well as to assure the inves- 
tigator that no significant characteristic has been overlooked, or that no 
non-significant characteristic be included. For greater detail and an elabo- 
rate and thorough presentation of the principles and statistical rationale, 


reference should be made to Warner, Meeker and Eells, Social class in America, 





The status characteristics that were used in Mexico City were: Occupa- 
tion, Source of Income, Dwelling Area, House type, and Education. The last 
mentioned is worthy of note inasmuch as Warner found that Education had a 
sufficiently low correlative and predictive value in American society to jus- 
tify its exclusion from the list of Status Characteristics, which was not 
found to be the case in Mexico City. 

For the determination, as well as the weighting of the several character- 
istics, the following sources were used in addition to the interview tech- 
niques of E.P.: Advertisements in newspapers, radio, etc., apparently equa- 
ting the desirable qualities of the product with prestige appeal, such as 'Don 
Jaime Fulano de Tal drives a Cadillac' or, with a photograph of a prominent 
debutante, 'She's lovely, she's engaged, she used Jabon Uno Dos Tres*. 

Classified newspaper ads ranging from the search for domestic help to 


marriage partners, supplied an indication of the significance of ethnicity 
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62 
on the scale of social values, since this information was difficult to elicit 
in interviews. 

Of extreme value were a number of ‘pulse spots' of social status feeling 
in the community, such as clothing salesmen, furniture salesmen and above all, 
the real estate salesman with his strong motivations for being keenly aware of 
the status value of different dwelling areas and house types. 

The real estate salesman also aided greatly in the establishment of the 
7-point scale of rating of dwelling area and house type with his ready infor- 
mation as to the 'neighborhoods where the distinguished families live' as well 
as the neighborhoods that were ‘of no account! and an indication of the value 
of property in each colonia. 

The rating scales that were used in Mexico City follow in brief form: 
Source of Income, scaled from a rating of ONE--Inherited wealth, down through 
earned wealth, profits and fees, salary, wages, private relief and SEVEN, pub- 
lic relief and non-respectable income. 

Occupation was scaled from a ONE of professionals, proprietors of large 
businesses and major government positions, down through teachers, salesmen, 
office workers, skilled, semi- and unskilled workers, odd-job men, scrubwomen 
and illegal occupations. 


While the two preceding indices of social rank parallel very much the 


order of American society, considerable differences were found in the indices 


of dwelling area, house-type and education. 
With regard to dwelling area and house type, the differences are most 
clearly revealed in the spread of the scaling, and in education, in its weight. 
The first and last positions on the scale are indeed similar, in that nun- 


ber ONE represents the 'exclusive' neighborhoods, with excellent houses, many 
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; of them mansions, and number SEVEN represents the slum districts of most mis- 
erable conditions and poorest reputations, but the similarity,ends with the 
extremes, since the intermediate positions on the scale seem, by North Ameri- 
can standards of housing, to bulk heavily toward the lower end of the scale. 

The presence of this discrepancy from familiar standards makes it absolute- 
ly essential that the order of ranks be derived from the members of the com- 


4 munity rather than from the investigator's experience. 





Of extreme importance in the classification of the individuals to be 


studied is the fact that the questions that must be asked of them not be con- 


Ten Am, 


sidered prying or embarrassing, and be also objectively verifiable. Each in- 


dividual was asked his name, age, address, place of birth, occupation, source 


wae 


of income, place and length of foreign residence, languages spoken in addition 
to Spanish, and nature and extent of schooling. These facts were not only 
externally verifiable, but the answers to one question frequently serve as a 
crosscheck on another, i.e., if occupation is given as semi-skilled factory 
hand, then the source of income is most likely wages; if the individual is 


interviewed in the penitentiary serving a term for narcotic sales, occupation 


Se ea Te 


and source of income are apparent. 





Having established a reliable means of locating a given individual on the 
social status scale, there remain the tasks of determining and selecting a- 


sample, and that of the linguistic methodological desiderata that must be ful- 






filled. 


Since the scale of status positions runs from a high of 12 to a low of 8h, 






we might have divided the sampling proportionately to the representations of 






different groups in the community if such information were available. Lack- 





ing this information, the scale may be arbitrarily divided into intervals of 








6h 
ten, with an equal numerical representation of informants in each group, analy- 
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sis of which will yield information as to the linguistic behavior of the top 
tenth down through the bottom tenth of the community's population. 

The study under discussion employed the latter type of sampling, using 
100 subjects divided as described above. The gathering of the phonological 
data was undertaken with the following considerations: 

1. To guarantee a basis of comparability between subjects, the data must be 
obtained from a standardized interview essentially uniform for all individuals 
studied. 

2. An approach had to be made to the ideal interview in which the speech of 
the investigator had zero or at least minimal influence upon that of the in- 
formant. 

3. Little dependence could be placed on the reading aloud of written mate- 
rial, since Mexico City presents a figure of h0% illiteracy in the total popu- 
lation. 

h. The interview technique must minimize the frequently encountered 'eleva- 
tion' of the subject's speech when he becomes aware of the purpose of the in- 
terview. In only a small fraction of the total number studied was it possible 
to avoid some explanation as to the nature of the study and still retain the 
cooperation of the subject. 

5. Minimization, as far as possible, of the subjective error of the inves- 
tigator who ordinarily must perform the task of conducting the interview and 
recording the speech sounds in continuous, unbroken order, with the realization 


that if he fails to record a given sound to his satisfaction the first time 


CADP CIEE TT 


uttered, the repetition, at his request, will most likely be different, and 


possibly even a 'corrected' form. 
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In line with the above requirement, the author attempted to employ a means 
whereby a serious lack in previous reports on dialect areas might be overcome. 
The deficiency referred to is that of thoroughly objective permanent data which 
might be subjected to the scrutiny, and possibly different interpretation, of 
other scholars in the field. While the ear of a trained listener may be an 
acute and fairly reliable instrument, it is also true that unfortunately the 
‘set' brought by the observer trained in classical or 'normal' Spanish can, and 
frequently does, cause him to hear a sound sequence closer to the expected than 
to the one actually produced. But even when no such set exists, the probabil- 
ity of accuracy of transcription at first hearing is considerably diminished, 
and, as has been stated before, a requested repetition usually presents a 
variant form. 
This last consideration was accomplished by recording each interview on 
magnetic tape, using equipment with a flat response to 8,000 cycles per second. 
The interview was conducted with the subject seated across the table from 
the interviewer, facing the microphone, with the recording equipment and con- 
trols out of sight. Questions on background and other data necessary for I.S.C. 
calculation were asked after the interview to prevent any embarrassment or 
other negative reaction coloring the responses. The only question asked before 
beginning was that of place of birth and upbringing, to determine if the sub-. 
ject qualified as an.informant. 
The material, presented to the subject in the order described, is as 
follows: 
12) pen and ink drawings on cards, of objects familiar in the culture 
were shown, one at a time, to the subject. The words to be evoked by these 


drawings contained the major vowels, consonants and groupings found in 
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Spanish. The greater part of these words were drawn from Navarro Tomas's 


Cuestionario lingifstico hispanoamericano. For those words in his list which 





could not be represented pictorially with clarity, other object words contain- 
ing the desired sounds were used. In almost every case the combination of 
sounds found in one word was duplicated in a word found on another card, so 
that failure to respond to one card did not leave a given sound or cluster un- 
represented in the interview. 

Following this sequence of words in isolation, eleven paintings of famil- 
iar farm animals were presented one at a time and descriptions of the animals 
and their activities were requested. This series of simple but attractive 
pictures yielded an average of ten minutes of connected speech, self-generated 
but restricted by the context sufficiently so as to assure a basis of compar- 
ability between subjects. 

These were followed by a series of large, colored story illustrations 
taken from magazines like The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies Home Journal, 
depicting both sentimental and dramatic scenes. The subject was asked to de- 
scribe the scene and to suggest what he thought was happening to the individ- 
uals shown in the pictures. This last section, similar to the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test of the psychologists, was not intended as a measure of emotional 
response, but rather as a means of provoking speech of a spontaneous nature, 
relatively affective, with a greater variety of intonational variation than 
that obtainable from the previous material, but still limit the context enough 
to supply a core of comparable linguistic data. 

The last element of the questionnaire consisted of printed selections 


from the aforementioned Cuestionario linguistico designed by Navarro Tomas to 





test standard intonation patterns. This was produced as the last item so as 
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to cause no embarrassment to those individuals who were illiterate. The data 
supplied by this item were considered only supplementary since there was no 
uniform comparison possible. 

The net result of the methodology is, in sum, the recording in permanent 
form of audible comparable data of the speech of individuals whose social 
status can be determined, and which, upon analysis, can yield information as 
to the correlation between these two elements of human behavior. 

The value of the contribution of the methodology described resides in 
the synthesis of the following: 

1. Utilization of socio-economic prestige factors for the stratification 
of members of a community. 

2. Application of Sampling Theory criteria for an attempt to achieve a ran- 
dom selection of informants in each stratum. 

3. Preparation and use of standardized stimulus material, relatively un- 
biased in nature, serving to reduce the experimenter-induced error, and to 
supply a source of experimentally comparable data over a range of utterance 
length from isolated word through complex, self-generated monologue. 

lh. Objective recording of data, providing further minimization of error, as 
well as preserving the data for additional analysis and verification. 

5. Design of the study structured in such a way as to permit statistical 
presentation and evaluation of the data, making conclusions as to qualitative 
and quantitative dispersions more meaningful. 

It is the author's hope that this and subsequent investigations of like 
nature will contribute toward a firmer foundation of contemporary linguistic 
thought and a clearer understanding of language itself. 


(April 7, 1953] 
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1 A paper read at the 27th annual meeting of the Linguistic Society of America 
in Cambridge, Mass., on December 28, 1952. 


2 Engaged in the Language Aptitude Project, McKay Laboratory. On leave of 
absence from Ohio State University. 

3 Tomis Navarro Tomés. El espamiol en Puerto Rico. Rfo Piedras, University of 
Puerto Rico, 1950. 





h Joseph Matluck. La promunciacién en el espafiol del Valle de México. Mexico, 
D.F., February, 1951. 





5 Warner, 35. 


6 Op.cit.39. 
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REVIEWS 


Hall, Robert A., Jr.3; with the collaboration of Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain, H. 
Ormonde McConnell, Alfred Métraux. Haitian Creole: ar, texts, vocabulary. 
Menasha, Wis., American Anthropological Association, 1953. 309p. (AAnth55:2, 
pt.2, April-June, 1953 = Memoir 7h.) [Also as Memoir 3 of the American Folk- 
lore Society. ] $h. 

[P60 AS5S81.6'233. Reviews: French--Pidgin French--Haiti. | 

Reviewed by Mark Hanna Watkins, Howard University. 

This book is based on a study that Hall began in 198, vorking with a 
Haitian Creole speaker at Cornell University, and continued in 1949, includ- 
ing field work in Haiti, in connection with the Fundamental Educational Proj- 
ect of UNESCO. Included are materials previously published by each of the 
first two collaborators, and texts collected by the third, but none of the 
three is responsible for the linguistic analysis, which is Hall's. 

The study is presented as 'a scientific description of modern Haitian 
Creole, as spoken especially in Port-au-Prince and in the valley of the 
Gosseline' (p.11); i.e., in the region knawn as the West. It is deliberate- 
ly synchronic in scope, with little attention given to questions of historical 
development or regional variation, and 'Every effort has ‘been made to present 
Creole in terms of its own structure, not that of French, Latin, or any 
other language' (13). 

Haitian Creole is regarded as a distinct language rather than a variety 
of contemporary French, from which it differs in certain details of phonetics, 
phonemic structure, and morphology. On the basis of morphology (lexical and 
syntactic), it is placed within the Romance group. There are some features 
which have come from the languages of West Africa. These are given as pre- 
fixation in verb inflection and in derivation, post-position of the definite 
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article in noun phrases, and constructions made of verb phrase plus verb phrase 
complement. It may be noted, however, that prefixation also is employed for 
derivation in French, so that in this French-African blend it is not easy to 
distinguish clearly the provenience of every feature, but it is quite possible 
to indicate some specific characteristics that are not French: the lack of 
inflection in verbs, nouns, and pronouns, its extreme rarity in adjectives, 
and the consequent absence of French concordance. By contrast, Creole vocabu- 
lary is immediately recognizable as primarily French. 

Regional variation in Haitian Creole does not seem to be great, and is 
essentially lexical and phonetic. Hall says (12), 'The dialect of Port-au- 
Prince is becoming the standard language', but he does not furnish a basis 
for this conclusion. Does he mean that it is the socially preferred idiom, 
or that it Simply is tending to become prevalent? 

The materials are exhibited in three majjor divisions; viz., grammar 
(17-71), texts (72-221), and vocabulary (222-309). The section on grammar 
is divided into 'phonology and orthography', '‘form-classes and morphology', 


'phrase-structure', and 'clause-structure'. The texts, the first of which is 


analyzed, constitute an excellent sample, both in subject matter (an autobi- 
ography, folk-tales, proverbs, riddles, a vaudoun ceremony, and topics for 
public information and instruction) and in source (dictations by informants 


and deliberately composed and published statements). The selected Creole- 


English and Engiish-Creole vocabularies are introduced by some comments with 
reference to the manner in which French words are incorporated by Creole and 
an explanation of the lexicographical arrangement of the items listed. A 


bibliography and a list of informants are included in the introduction. 
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REVIEWS 
This work, therefore, represents a rather thorough and well-organized 
treatment of the language on the basis of contemporary linguistic methodology. 
Nevertheless, there are some questions which it seems pertinent to raise in 

connection with Hall's anaiysis. 

One question concerns his treatment of the nasalized vowels. Seven vo- 
calic phonemes are segmented and contrasted in three.dimensions: tongue height 
(high, mid, low), tongue-lip position (front-unrounded, back-rounded), and 
tenseness (tense, lax). The lowest tongue position involves no front-back 
contrast, and the tense-lax contrast occurs only with reference to the middle 
vowels, one front, one back. The symbols for these vowels (in the McConnell- 
Laubach orthography) are, for the front series, higher /i/, mid-tense /ée/, and 
mid-lax /e/; for the low-central vowel /a/; and, for the back series, higher 
/u/, mid-tense /o/, and mid-lax /d/. Excluding the lax varieties, he recog- 
nizes five 'basic' vowels and says that with them a component of nasalization 
also occurs. This means that in the nasalized series the contrast between 
tenseness and laxness is lost. In addition, the nasalized central vowel is 
allophonically mid-central as regards tongue height. The nasalized vowels, 
therefore, are symbolized as /f{/, /é/, /a/, /a/, and /o/. 

Now, in all instances except that of the high-front vowel, it can be dem- 
onstrated that nasalization is phonemic. Thus, there are series of minimum 
contrasts between nasal and non-nasal, even in the same articulatory position, 
such as the following: 

[e/ vs. /e/ and /e/, in fré ‘brake on vehicle', fré 'fresh', fré 'broth- 
er'; me 'hand, but', mé 'May'; né 'nose', né 'knot'; fé 'end, fine, delicate, 
skilled', fé ‘iron, steel, horseshoe, fact, to do'; vé 'twenty', vé ‘worm, 


glass, towards'. The list can be extended considerably. /é/, /é/, and /é/, 
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however, all serve as 'stem-formants' for verbs of Class I, and in this sense 
do not contrast. Examples are baéd6éné 'to abandon', fimé 'to smoke', méné 
'to lead'; madé 'to ask', chasé 'to hunt' (ch as in French orthography), édé 
'to aid'; distre 'to entertain, to amuse', and satisfe 'to satisfy'. There 
are, nevertheless, only two instances in the vocabulary list in which /@/ as 
stem-formant is not immediately preceded by a nasal consonant. These are in 
moulé 'to grind' and g@yé 'to have', which, however, is a variant of gégné 
(gn more or less as in French orthography). On the other hand, its occurrence 
is frequent in verbs such as fémé 'to close', kimé 'to foam', and simé 'to 
sow', (graté 'to scratch, to scrape' and gravé 'to engrave’ are misprints 
for graté and gravé, respectively.) /é/ also appears as stem-formant in the 


same environment: Aségné 'to teach', chamé 'to charm', fomé 'to form', 
kOdané 'to condemn', réklamé 'to claim', rwiné 'to ruin' and tamé 'to begin'. 
As there are no instances in the data where /¢/ as stem-formant is immediate- 
ly preceded by a nasal consonant, it might be suggested that /é/ in these 


verbs is a morphophonemic variation of /e/, since the latter also appears 





in such an environment in nouns; in bddmé 'dock, quay', dézoné 'dishonor', 
and ime 'humor', for example. This would not clarify its presence in moulé, 
however. 

/a/ shows a minimum contrast with /a/ in ja 'manner' (j is Z), ja 'jar'; 
16t& ‘lake, pond', léta ‘state’; mach 'handle', and mach 'stair step’. 

Perhaps in one instance, or possibly two, the vocabulary given shows a 
minimum contrast between /i/ (written /ou/) and /u/ (written /ou/). It should 
be indicated that this vowel is not of highly frequent occurrence. The fol- 


lowing is Hall's complete list of words in which it is found (with variant 


forms in parentheses): botida (bouboun) 'buttocks', hoi ‘exclamation made in 
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words said kachimbo and pinga, pronouncing the nasal consonants distinctly. 
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grumbling', houge (ouga, rouga) 'vaudoun priest’, hotisi (hési, osi) 'vaudoun 
priest's assistant', kotibe (kdbé) 'how much?, how many?', koubit 'combite (a 
codperative labor group)', kouma (kdm&) 'how?', koumasé (komasé) 'to begin’, 
mouté (moté) 'to climb, to mount, to wind a clock', oufo 'vaudoun temple 
precincts', yvodo@ 'vaudoun', and you (yo, gnou, ou, o) 'a, one’. you is 
listed and appears in the texts as a variant of you, but seems doubtful. 
otilabriz, though given as a single word, is evidently a noun phrase: ou 
labriz (ou briz) 'a breeze’. 

That /i/ is phonemic, however, can be shown by contrasts such as bouda 
vs. bada 'handsome', mouté vs. mete 'to put', oufd vs. ef6 'effort', ou vs. 
ou 'you', olisi vs. osi ‘also you vs. ye 'to be', ye ‘yesterday, and yo 
'they'. If on the basis of the regional variation between /h/ and /r/ one 
may substitute the latter in hou, one can make the series rou (hou) vs. ra 
'rare', ra 'row', re ‘loins, hips' ro 'round' and rou ‘wheel, hoe’. 

These types of contrasts exist with reference to the other nasalized 
vowels, as the last illustration shows. 

/s/ contrasts with /o/ and /é/ in such words as bé 'good, leap', bo 
'kiss, to kiss', bé ‘direction, side, edge'; ké ‘like, as', ko 'body, self’; 
kot 'story', and kot 'coast'. 

The high-front nasalized vowel fi/ seems to be only an allophone of 
/i/ when the latter either immediately precedes or follows a nasal consonant. 
Hall lists five words containing /f/. These are giné (written Giné) 'Guinea, 
Africa', kachfbo 'tobacco pipe', piga 'take care, don't', and regiye (rezigné) 
'to resign oneself'. The fifth word is sigwe 'to doze, to sleep', but this 


should be corrected to ségwe. Seven Haitians with whom I have tested these 
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These persons are educated and speak French, but one cannot claim that they 
were 'Gallicizing', as the combinations /mb/ and /ng/ are not French. Hall's 
réziyé is perhaps the rapid pronounciation of his rezigne, the latter being also 


the form given me. I once recorded anik ‘only', but when it was pronounced 


more deliberately I heard anik. In no instances have I been able to find con- 


trasts between /{/ and other sounds. More evidence is needed if it is to be 


accepted as phonemic. 
The morphological analysis is indisputably commendable, especially as re- 
gards derivation, the structure of phrases and clauses, and the analysis of 


the text. In some instances, however, conclusions are given for which the 


reader is left to make the analyses if he wishes really to understand them. 
Examples are such statements as 'The form sa "this" is to be classified basic- 


ally as a noun meaning "(this) thing" and 'The form sa "thing; that" is an 


indefinite-demonstrative pronoun'. (Both on p. 29.) When one makes the analy- 


ses, however, one may find oneself generally in agreement, which is evidence 
that this is a 'scientific description' as claimed. 


What appears to be the principal weakness in this part of the work is 


the identification of morpheme boundaries. Hall says (2h) that normal stress 


is ‘automatic on the last syllable of each word' and that 'The automatic stress 
on the last syllable of the word is maintained in connected discourse, thus 


serving as a marker of word-boundaries, indicated in our phonetic transcrip- 


tion and in conventional spelling by a space ...' The stress pattern of the 


words, it seems to me, is modified when they are combined in utterances, so 
that under these circumstances the stress marks off what Navarro Tomas calls 
‘el grupo de intensidad'l (the stress group), which may be a single word or 


two or more words. The following expression, for example, comprises two such 
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stress groups: kache ko u na gra ja 'Hide your body (yourself) in the large jar'. 


The primary stress falls on the ultimate syllable of kache and again on ja. 





Accepting Hall's statement, one must presume that this normal stress is a 
prosodic index for distinguishing the free forms listed on p. 28 (nouns, ad- 
jectives, numerals, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, and minor-clause forms or inter- 
jections) from the bound forms given on p. 31-li2 (verb prefixes, the definite 
and indefinite articles, codrdinators, prepositions, predicate prefixes, the 
equational subject form, interrogators and subordinators, and the prefixes 

and suffixes employed in derivation). This would mean that bound forms would 
never receive the stress unless in post-position, and consistency wuld re- 
quire their being listed preceded or followed by a hyphen and that in conjunc- 
tion with other forms--in words--they should be joined directly or separated 
only by a hyphen. There are numerous instances, however, in which the 'bound 
form' stands alone, or is united in one expression and free in another. Thus, 
sé-té-piti-mi ak-pwa 'it was a little millet and beans' (p. 33), but mai moulé 


kwit asam ak pwa, piti-mi ak pwa ‘ground corn cooked together with peas, lit- 





tle-millet and peas' (p. lh). (pwa 'bean, beans, pea, peas'.) m&ma-m ak 
papa-m 'my mother and father' (p. hh), but, and in the same line, tas ak-kabard 
‘cup and tray'. One finds pou- 'for, of, in order to' in the vocabulary, but 
pou ko-m 'for, by myself' on page 9. kokén 'huge, immense' is classified as 
an adjective in the vocabulary and on page 6, where gnou kokén rat ‘an enor- 
mous rat' appears, while on page 7 is gnou gro kokén-gas6 roté kay-la 'a big 
enormous fellow the height of the house’. 

The morphemes of compounds apparently are not always recognized either: 
bodme ‘quay, dock' and joudla 'New Year's Day' are classified in the vocabu- 


lary as simple nouns, while bé 'direction, side, edge', lamé 'sea', jou 'day', 
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and & (ané) 'year' are also simple nouns, and bd lamé 'seashore' and bé koté 
'towards' are phrases. 

This uncertainty or inconsistency is perhaps a result of the same type of 
analysis that leads Hall to regard English the, a, and an as bound forms, and 
to say that 'In French, the bondage of individual forms has gone so far that 
most of the "words" of the language are really bound forms--not only prefixes, 
and suffixes, articles, prepositions and conjunctions, but also many of the 
pronouns, almost all verb and noun forms, and many adverbs! .2 

A bit more care might have been taken in the preparation of the manu- 
script, or in the proof-reading, as some of the errors in the phonetic tran- 
scription reduce the usefulness of the vocabulary for further study. 

Finally, it may not be unpardonable to say that in some of his transla- 
tions Hall seems deliberately to have made an effort to advertise his Leave 


your language alone!. When, for example, he writes, mwé-mém 'me myself' (p. 





2), mwe tou 'me too' (p. 32), débodé ‘empty out' (p. 36), and sé Li-mém ki 
poté mama 1i ou papa-] na simétie ‘it's him who'll carry his mother or his 
father to the cemetery' (p. 53). Note also that sé and na are written as 
free forms here. 

What has been said above should not be interpreted to mean that this is 
not a highly useful book, for such it is. It renders obsolete all previous 
studies of Haitian Creole, and from it one learns much about the structure of 
the language and likewise concerning linguistic methodology and techniques. 


(July 15, 1953] 


1 T, Navarro Tomas, Manual de pronunciacién espafiola 29 (Madrid, 1926). 





2 Robert A. Hall, Jr., Leave your language alone! 9l-5 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1950). 
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Stroh, Friedrich. Handbuch der germanischen Philologie. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1952. xx,820p.,22pl. 


[P60.A6090. Reviews: Germanic languages--Philology. | 
Reviewed by Henry M. Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania. 

This is a one-man encyclopedia, in the best early 19th century tradition, 
of a whole wide field of scholarship and more. Stroh deals with language, 
proper names, script, literature, religion, ethics, folklore, law, art, and 
settlement patterns in so many chapters; this is preceded by a characteriza- 
tion of the various Germanic-speaking tribes and nations one by one, and fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the philosophy and methodology of historic research. 
There are two introductory chapters, one concerned with the definition of the 
field, the other with its history. 

Nowadays it takes more than one volume and one author to make a real 
Handbuch or reference work of such scope. Stroh, who knows that, has appar- 
ently been after something else: he wishes to present the subject matter 
though in barest outline in all its variety, and at the same time he wants to 
give full information about current (and older) methods, interests, schools ij 
of thought, even catchwords and fads. His skill in combining these features 
has produced reading that is highly stimulating to the cvrious outsider and 


probably to the beginning student. However, the natural pitfalls of eclec- 


wnpemnac mcmama > = 


ticism make themselves felt. At times the author carries his impartiality to 
the point of according equal status to two or more incompatible approaches 
(often of dubious scholarly respectability) without taking any kind of posi- 


tion himself--a very confusing thing to novices. Then again his own whimsi- 
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cal predilections will come to the fore in unexpected spots. His penchant for | 


geography is responsible for a number of fine maps, illustrating the distribution 
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of house types, linguistic forms, and the like; but it has also resulted in two 
maps on which the birth-places of prominent Germanic scholars are plotted. A 
solitary entry in Iceland stands for Snorri Sturluson, one equally isolated in 
England for George Hickes, one near the lower Danube for Wulfila, and one in 
Rome (though his birthplace is really unknown) for Tacitus, while the rank and 
file is represented by such men as Hirt, Kluge, Behaghel, and Schroeder coming 
from closer by. Much is made, in the old Nadlerian fashion, of the fact that 
antiquarian interest is traditional in Hesse: the Grimms, Diez, Bopp, Riehl, 
Brugmann come from that general area, and according to the foreword so does 
Stroh. 

Stroh's treatment of linguistic methods ‘and of the Germanic languages 
shows these strengths and weaknesses. Sometimes the job simply seems to have 
gotten to be too much for him. What shall one make of one sub-chapter, for 
instance, which in its entirety runs as follows (309): "Sprachen unterscheiden 
sich voneinander auch korperlich [i.e. not only syntactically and semantically?}s 
durch ihre Laute und Lautfolgen, durch die Form ihrer Zeichen," plus five lines 
of examples showing that ami and the Germanic words for friend sound unlike? 
Despite the encyclopedic claims, descriptive linguistics is mostly ignored. 
The bibliography for the short and unsympathetic chapter on phonemics (317) 
quotes only Trubetzkoy, Elise Richter, van Wijk, Brandenstein, and Biihler. 

It would require a different reviewer (or a committee of reviewers) and 
a different medium of publicatién to try to do justice to all the aspects of 
Stroh's book. If his stand on linguistics is any indication, it is an in- 
teresting attempt to illustrate the various aspects of scholarly work, as 
carried out in Germany, in an important area of related fields. The bibli- 
ographical indications with whichit is shot through and which are excellently 
indexed in the back are among the book's finest features. 


[September 28, 1953] 
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Haugen, Einar. The Norwegian language in America: a study in bilingual behavior. 


Vol. I: The bilingual community. Vol. II: The American dialects of Norwegian. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania press, 1953. xiv,317;vii,377p. (Pub- 
lications of the American Institute, University of Oslo.) 

[ P60;A6L89. Reviews: Norwegian--American Norwegian. | 

Reviewed by Fritz Frauchiger, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 

It is the author's intention 'to treat language as a social phenomenon! 
and to ‘offer something of value to students of history and sociology' while 
not neglecting 'the more purely linguistic aspects of the topic' (Preface). 
Each of the two volumes reflects one of these stated aims. Volume I reviews 
the history of a language during a known period and as determined by changes 
in the known external conditions. Volume II concerns itself with the linguis- 
tics of the subject and displays the illustrative inventories. 

Professor Haugen begins by circumscribing the problem of bilingualism 
against its social background in general, in the United States, and in parti- 
cular among American-Norwegian (AmN) immigrants and their descendants. He 
takes up the facts of Norwegian immigration; the results of the impact of Eng- 
lish upon the immigrants; the staying power of the native language helped by 
planned efforts to preserve it; the gradual adaptation of the immigrants' com- 
munities to the new culture; the final surrender to English. 

The question of writing among the Norwegian culture islands is extensively 
treated. The dialect differentiation in Norway as well as here, the lack of 
a generally established Norwegian writing standard, and the conflicting efforts 
to remedy the situation produced interesting results that make absorbing read- 
ing. 

Haugen's field investigations were based on the method used in the Linguis- 


tic Atlas of New England and carried out intermittently over a period exceeding 
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a dozen years. Mostly by himself, he collected a wealth of comparable material 
from numerous dialects. Some 260 native speakers of Norwegian were interviewed, 
the majority from Wisconsin, with the help of a questionnaire of 800 items aug- 
mented by pictures. For further analysis, the speech of most informants was 
recorded on disks. These recordings now form the bulk of the most complete 
archives of recorded Norwegian as spoken in this country. 

The distribution of dialects in Norway and here precedes an analysis of 
the attitudes exhibited by speakers of Norwegian toward their dialects and an 
assessment of the part played by dialects in communal life. 

Chapters 1) and 15, 'Bilingualism and borrowing', and 'The process of 
borrowing' stand out for their many statements of clarification and defini- 
tion. The general reader is reminded, for instance, that languages do not 
'mix', and that the common term 'borrowing' should be understood as a short- 
hand label for a process that is more correctly described as cultural diffusion 
Social and linguistic factors which underlie and determine borrowing are sub- 
ject to critical analysis and review. Haugen sets up an improved system of 
categories of linguistic loans. He divides them basically into loanwords and 
‘loanshifts', each with its several sub-categories according as the item re- 
tains--more or less--the phonemic and morphemic shape of the model, merely 
translates the foreign model into native morphemes, is one or more native 
morphemes whose original meaning was replaced by the borrowed meaning, or, 
finally, embodies parts of any of these. It is to be expected that studies 
dealing with the problem of borrowing henceforth will incorporate Haugen's 
refined categories and terminology. He demonstrates how the relative struc- 
tural similarity between two languages determines the range of structure 


points that may enter into the process of diffusion, and how the rate of 
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borrowing and the selection of items can be explained in terms of non-linguis- 
tic forces. Where a speaker pronounces an imported form with phonemes not na- 
tive in his own language he is to that extent bilingual. Haugen makes the 
sound observation: 'In so far as they are able to pronounce them and have 
occasion to use them, all words are part of the language structure to the 
naive speaker' (10). Likewise, attempts at 'a purely synchronic, descriptive’ 
determination of loans have not been successful (10). 

The structure of loans is described according to phonological (prosody; 
vocalism; consonantism) and grammatical (gender; inflections; compounds; syn- 
tax) consideration, with abundant examples from AmN. 

A separate chapter deals with the changes due to morphemic substitutions 
which result in "loanblends" and "loanshifts". The interpretations are rigid 
and convincing and testify to the author's complete familiarity with both of 
the cultures and languages that contribute to these innovations. 

There follow thirtyone specimen selections of AmN dialects, with inter- 
linear English translations. Since individual dialects were not subject to de- 
tailed phonemic analysis it was found convenient "to set up certain broad classes / 
of sound for each dialect and adopt a consistent symbol for each" (u80). Se- 
lections are up to four pages long, represent some two dozen dialects and 
variants, and include obviously authentic, representative as well a culturally 


Significant material. 
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Einar Haugen has a collection of some 3000 English loanwords in AmN. 300 


of these are shown in a selected vocabulary. With each entry there appears the 
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English model; the Norwegian equivalent(s) - sometimes lacking-; the English 
pronunciation "most likely to have been heard by the immigrants" (557); the 


AmN pronunciation presumed to be derived from the model; the grammatical form; 
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all known compounds entered into by the given item; and illustrations in context. 


The transcription of the English models is based on the IPA, the sound values 
are those of "general North Central American" (61). Norwegian items are shown 
in a kind of relative phonemicization which haccomodate several possible values, 
according to the dialect of the speaker" (62). Here the symbols are taken 
from standard Norwegian orthography, with accents added for features of stress 
(and length) and tone, to make the text readable for Norwegians and, at the 
same time, render the necessary details of pronunciation. 

Detailed statistical information on the communities investigated and suf- 
ficient data on the contributing informants, as well as tables of symbols and 
abbreviations and a sample questionnaire are found in the appendices. Foot- 
notes are entered at the end of each volume. The extensive index includes, be- 
sides the usual references, all the loanword models that appear in the éext. 

This work is a significant case study in the language-and-culture area. 

It makes very substantial contributions to the general knowledge and under- 
standing of linguistic change. And its tone is such that the interested lay- 
man will not be scared away. In its field, it may be ranked alongside some of 
the recent popularizations - all too scarce - which amply satisfy the average 
reader's natural curiosity without sacrificing any degree of scientific honesty. 


[December 31, 1953] 
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Posti, Lauri. From Pre-Finnic to Late Proto-Finnic: studies on the development 
of the consonant system. Helsinki, 1953. 9lp. (Finnish-ugrische Forschungen 
31, fasc.1-2). 
[P60.D1125. Reviews: Finnic languages--Historical phonology. ] 
Reviewed by Alo Raun, Indiana University. 

The subdivisions of this article, treating the various changes, are: 
1, The change 5>h; 2, The treatment of t8; 3, The treatment of ts; h, The 
treatment of palatalized consonants, 5, The disappearance of y as an indepen- 
dent consonant; 6, The change -m>-n; 7, The change mt ont; 8, The treatment of 
kt; 9, The treatment of pt; 10, The change ti>si; 11, The treatment of nasal + 
stop in syllable-final position; 12, The alternation s ~h; 13, The assimila- 
tion ln>1l; 1h, The treatment of *-sn-; 15, The treatment of stop + sibilant 
in syllable-final position; 16, The loss of v, j under certain conditions; 17, 
The origin of gradation. Posti is especially interested in this problem: 
'How are we to explain the fact that so many important changes took place 
within this relatively short! period?' (p.2). According to him (87) during 
the Proto-Finnic period ten? consonants were lost, such as were lacking in 
Proto-Baltic or Proto-Germanic or in both of them. Therefore Posti attri- 
butes the consonant changes 1, h, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, and partially also 2, 3, 
6,and 1h to Germanic influence, and 5, 10, and partially 2, 3, 6,and 8 to Bal- 
tic influence. Also Posti holds it possible that the gradation (no. 17), also 
called 'quantity alternation'3 or 'stage shift'4 was caused by Verner's Law in 
Germanic' (90, details 76-81). Thus, only the changes 11, 12, 16, and partial- 
ly 1h would be free of foreign influence. 

According to Posti the Proto-Finns borrowed 'a great number'5 of loan- 
words both from Proto-Baltic and Proto-Germanic. 'There may have been areas 
with a mixed population and with a considerable number of bilingual speakers.' 


The last paragraph of Posti's article is: 
83 
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When the bilingual speakers of Baltic or Germanic origin spoke Finnic, © 
they pronounced it according to their own speech habits. If there were con- 
sonants or consonant-groups in Finnic which did not occur in their own sound- 
system, they substituted the closest equivalents of their own language. These 
pronunciation habits were adopted by the neighboring Finnic population--of- 
ten perhaps because of the higher social prestige of the foreigners. Grad- 
ually the new pronunciation, with such minor modifications as the Finnic 
sound-system may have made necessary,/ spread over the whole Proto-Finnic 
area. Thus we can say that the majority of the Proto-Finnic consonant chang- 
es are due to a Baltic or Germanic superstratum. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the changes caused by Germanic influence are by far more numerous 
than the changes due to the gpaltic contacts. (90-1) 


Posti's paper has already received some criticism.§ Among the reviewers 


E. Itkonen finds Posti's Germanic hypothesis quite possible, or even probable, 


except for the gradation. Very similar is the attitude of two other short 


reviews by 0. Ikola and A. Penttila. More criticism is offered by J. Magiste. 
He points out the lack of ethnographic-historic-archeological evidence, but 


does not dismiss Posti's explanations as entirely fanciful. Against Posti's 


assumption (90) that the Germanic source of influence was essentially Proto- 
Germanic, Magiste emphasizes that until now only a few Proto-Germanic loan- 
words have been found in Finnic. Among other things he suggests that changes 


like m >n, mt> nt, ln>1l, which have occured in various languages, can be 
spontaneous, without any foreign influence. 

To these necessary quotations and references a few remarks must be added. 
There is no reason to doubt the existence of substrata and/or superstrata be- 


side adstrata.? However, satisfactory proofs are very hard to obfain. The 


criticisms offered by 0. Jespersen, 1° A. Schmitt,+1 and H. Abrahams!? are very 
essential. Schmitt (356f.) sets up four conditions to be able to state phonet- 


ic change by foreign influence, and these conditions must be fulfilled in 


order to get dependable results. Posti does not mention the authors just 


listed. In any case, the Proto-Finnic consonant changes have been puzzling 
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linguists for quite a while,13 and Posti's attempt to clear these matters up 
is worth going through point by point. 

1: Magiste asks why the Germanic speakers would have had to replace § by 
h, and not by s? One could also ask: how is it that when the Germanic h was 
first replaced by k, and later by h, the previous replacements by k were not 
corrected into h? My conclusion is that there was an interruption between the 
k- and h-period of the Germanic-Finnic contacts. Such a break is, in my opinion, 
also suggested by the different spread of older Germanic loan-words in Finnic. 
During that interval perhaps the change § >h could have been completed. 2: 
tS >gs need not have anything to do with Baltic influence, since Moksha Mordvin 
also has § consistently. Posti assumes that t& was replaced by by Germanic 
bilinguals, and this again gave t in the mouth of Finnic’ monolinguals; s or ts 
would seem more likely. 3: I cannot see any foreign influence in the change 
Pre-Finnic ts’ to Proto-Finnic s, since sibilant forms are known from other FU 
languages too. \:* The loss of the palatalized consonants need not be ascribed 
to Germanic influence, since it had started in Pre-Finnic already, as acknowl- 
edged also by Posti (29). Apparently this process was extended over a long 
time of which the Germanic-Finnic contacts filled only a part. 5: Since the 
1) in Mordvin has been preserved in onellu dialect only, otherwise being repre- 
sented by v or j, as in Finnic, the assumption of Baltic influence is not 
necessary. 6: The change -m>-n seems to be quite old in Mordvin.2° Since 
there is little evidence of Baltic influence in Mordvin,1© it hardly can be 
assumed in this case. Why then should the same change in Finnic be due to 
foreign influence? As Posti himself points out (3h): 'there seems to be a 
general tendency to change final m into n.' 7: The same applies to mt> nt 


which is a most natural substitution, so that the preservation of mt would 
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present a problem. -mt- has been assimilated to -nt- in various languages, 
apparently without the help of any superstratum. 8: According to Posti kt 
after the first syllable was changed to ht, except in Southern Estonian where 
kt was preserved under Lettish influence, and later changed to tt, perhaps 
‘furthered by latter contacts with Slavic.'(l2) Posti says: 'Further, it is 
not necessary to assume an early division of Proto-Finnic into two areas.' 
(ibid). If this is to be interpreted in the sense that there were no dialectal 
differences in the so-called early Proto-Finnic, I contest it. A dialect is 
born with the language, and it is incomparably more real than any alleged 
superstratum. Posti seems to underestimate the difference between Northern 
and Southern Estonian. Now, if the change kt> tt after the non-initial syl- 
lable is earlier than the change kt> ht after the initial syllable, why did 
the former change not spread to the latter position too? It seems that just 
this was the case in Southern Estonian, since they have kk both after the 
initial and non-initial syllable in the case of an original tk, while Northern 
Estonian, etc., have kk only after the non-initial syllable. Why could not 
matdés, inexplicable for Posti, and tytd&r reflect that dialect of Proto-Finnic 
in which the change kt >tt was carried through also after the initial syl- 
lable? 9: Posti assumes that Proto-Finnic -pt- was reproduced by Germanic 
bilinguals as -ft-, and this in turn was imitated by Proto-Finnic monolinguals, 
the result being -ht-. Since there is only one word of the kind (vyyhti etc. 
beside viips etc.), and this is not a borrowing, it appears more likely to me 
that -ht- in this single word simply is an adaptation to the -ht- words with 

an original *-kt-.17 10: The change ti >si is attributed to.the Baltic 


palatalization as an inheritance of a 'common Balto-Slavic palatalization of 


consonants.' Now we know that from Volga-Finnic through late Proto-Finnic 
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the depalatalization of consonants has been carried out quite consistently. 
Under these circumstances a strong palatalization of t, and only of t would be 
a rather strange phenomenon. Still, the most interesting fact is that the 


Balts themselves did not change their tiltas 'bridge' to *siltas, as happened 





in Finnic, e.g. Finnish silta. Since there is no ti>si in Baltic, how can 
this change in Finnic be attributed to Baltic influence? 11 and 12 need not 
be discussed here, no substratum being involved. 13: Posti thinks that ln > 
11 in Proto-Finnic is due to Germanic influence. However, Magiste has pointed 
out that such an assimilation can very well be a spontaneous one. Also the 
question arises whether the assimilation in the adessive case suffix is not 
older than the Germanic-Finnic contacts? Posti quotes Cheremis ulno ‘unten', 
but does not mention Mordvin E alo, M ala ‘unten, unter.'18 If the latter is 
not simply the stem-form but the locative case, then.some kind of change must 
have taken place here. 1h: Posti says that the alleged shortening of ss tos 
in the Proto-Finnic inessive ending 'could perhaps be compared with the Ger- 
manic shortening of ss to s after a long syllable.' (69) The Finnic examples 
are after the non-initial syllable, the first syllable being in the strong or 
weak grade, while the Germanic ones appear typically after the long vowel of 
the first syllable. What is the use of a comparison if there is no exact 
correspondence of conditions? 15: The loss of the stop element in the syl- 
lable-final clusters ks, ts and ps is considered by Posti 'a result of the in- 
fluence of Germanic speech habits.'(72) However, Krahel? states that in Com- 
mon Germanic only the dental stop was lost before s+ a consonant. Actually, 
other clusters occur in Gothic, e.g. in haifsts 'quarrel', maihstus ‘dung', 
Saihsta ‘sixth', waihsta 'corner'. -ks in the final position is not changed 


to -s as in Finnish sormus etc., cf. Gothic ahaks 'domestic (white) pigeon', 
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untilamalsks 'rash', and adjectives like gudisks 'divine' or missaleiks 'dif- 
ferent'.29 Thus it appears that there is only partial similarity between the 
Germanic and Finnic developments. 16 need not be discussed, no superstratum 

being postulated. 17: The possibility of the Germanic influence in Finnic 
gradation has been mentioned recently by A. Sauvageot.*1 Also contrary in- 
fluence has been assumed, e.g. by K,Wessely who thought that both the first 
Germanic sound shift and Verner's Law were caused by Finnic substratum. 22 

And in a recent article by H. Kronasser®3 one reads: 'Die germ. Lautverschie- 
bung mitsamt der Lex Verner sind eine Folge davon, daj> Leute mit der Disposition 
zum fgr. St»fenwechsel (ein Teil der Ostseefinnen) Indogermanisch (eine Entwick- 
lungsstufe zwischen Uridg. und Urgerm.) gelernt haben und dann in dem betreffenden 
idg. Stamm (den spateren Germanen) aufgingen.' All this shows how vague actual- 
ly is the application of the substratum-superstratum theory, especially when 
applied to prehistoric contacts for which there is no other evidence beside 

the lexical material. Verner's Law is based on the alternating stress, while 

in Finnic we know only the initial stress which was there before and after the 
Germanic-Finnic contacts, and is the same also today. If the Germanic idiom 


still had its alternating stress at the time of Germanic-Finnic contacts, it 


had no effect on Finnic, and consequently could not be the reason for the Finnic 
gradation. If, however, the Germanic idiom had already changed to the initial 
stress, and this appears to me more likely, then there is still less reason 






for assuming any Germanic influence. 


Undoubtedly, Posti has put much effort in his very stimulating study, though 





this cannot be considered as the final solution of the problems involved. The 





tendency to look for foreign influence wherever possible, though it testifies 





for the lack of national prejudice, is apt to lead to fallacious conclusions. 
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Also Posti is operating very much with a socially higher layer of the Baltic 
and Germanic bilinguals about whom his assumptions are our only source of in- 
formation. However, stimulating initiative is also in my opinion better than 
any kind of stagnation. 


[January 28, 195) 


Ithis is not to be taken too literally, since on p.90 Posti adheres to the 
traditional view according to which the Baltic-Finnic and Germanic-Finnic con- 
tacts both were 'of long duration.' 


actually only nine are listed. 


3e.g.; in am article by myself, to appear in Studia Linguistica. 





ly V. Tauli in Eesti Teadusliku Seltsi Rootsis Aastaraamat 1.32ff. 
(Stockholm, 1952). 


5No numbers are given by Posti. In his treatise on Baltic loans in Finnic 
Itamerensuomalaisten kielten balttilaiset lainasanat (Helsinki, 1936) J. Kalima 
deals with a little over 200 words. E. Schwarz in his Deutsche und Germanische 
Philologie 13) (Heidelberg, 1951) mentions about 00 old Germanic borrowings. 








6Finnic designates the totality of the so-called Balto-Finnic languages, 
while Finnish means only Finnish proper. 


‘Here I omit a footnote. 


8In the Finnish linguistic periodical Virittaja, 1953. 306-11. 


See e.g. the appropriate chapters in C. Tagliavini's Le origini delle 
lingue neolatine (Bologna, 199). 








10In his book Language... (reprint of 1949) 191 ff. 


llIn the Hirt volume (Germanen und Indogermanen, Heidelberg, 1936) 2.33-62. 





12tudes phonetiques sur les tendances evolutives des occlusives germaniques 
(Aarhus, 1919), esp. 78ff. Unfortunately, in this meritorious work there is 
no mention of B. Collinder's Die urgermanischen Lehnworter im Finnischen 
(Uppsala, 1932). 








l3thus, V. Bréndal in 1917--see his Substrat et emprunt en roman et en ger- 
manique 39 (Copenhague-Bucuresti, 1918). 
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Lbalatyr, see Paasonen, Memoires de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne 22.XII. 





15T¢ must be older than the loss of the final vowel in the first person pos- 


° 


sessive suffix, cf. E selgem 'my saliva' but selgan 'I spit'. 
léabout ten words, see Kalima, ibid. 191. 


17Beside these there still was an older layer of -ht-words with -ht- from 
#-St-. oa 


18paasonen, Mordw. Chrestomathie 59 (Helsingfors, 1909). 





19Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Gotischen 67 (Heidelberg, 1918). 





20phese examples are taken from Die gotische Bibel, ed. by W. Streitberg 
2nd vol.* (Heidelberg, 1928). 





21gsL 116.233 


22 anthropos 12-13.5L0ff., esp. 5ll, see Jespersen's criticism in his Language 
197f. 


@3Rriihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft (Arbeiten aus dem Institut fur allge- 
meine und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, ed. by W. Brandenstein 185 (Wien, 








19L8). 
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Ankeria, Juho. Das Verhdltnis der tschuktschischen Sprachgru zu dem Urali- 
schen. Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1951. 109- 


[P60.D8200.096.D. Reviews: Chukchean--Relation to Uralic. } 
Reviewed by John M. Echols, Cornell University. 

This essay on the relation of the Chukchean language group (Chukchee, 
Koryak, Kamchadal) to the Uralic language family opens with an introduction 
(109-112) in which Ankeria reviews the previous literature on the subject and 
discusses very briefly the theories of other scholars, including Schrenk, 
Bogoraz, Bouda, Collinder, Meshchaninov, Jochelson, Bubrich and Kreynovich. 

According to Ankeria, Bogoraz was the first scholar to demonstrate con- 
clusively the relationship of Chukchee, Koryak and Kamchadal, at the same time 
stating that Chukchee is approximately as close to Koryak as Russian is to Po- 
lish, with Kamchadal somewhat divergent from the other two (111). He failed, 
however, to suggest a relationship between Chukchean and Yukaghir, an omission 
which Ankeria cannot understand, since Bogoraz knew both quite well. The auth- 
or goes on to say that while compiling a Yukaghir dictionary he became suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with it to form his own opinion about the relationship 
of Yukaghir to Uralic. This opinion was to the effect that the resemblances 
could not be chance ones, nor could they be explained away as borrowings. Since 
he knew of no comparative study of the Chukchean languages and Yukaghir, he de- 
cided to investigate the possible relationship. He began by setting up the hy- 
pothesis that Yukaghir is related to Uralic and to the Chukchean language group 
and, in fact, forms a connecting link between these two groups (110). 

The main body of this study is devoted to morphological and lexical re- 
semblances among the languages of the Chukchean group (112-0). Subsumed 
under this are such topics as nominal inflection, formation of number, 
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50p. (SSUFI9L9-51.) 
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pronominal bases, interrogatives, demonstratives, verbal inflection, Uralic 
and Finno-Ugric 'words', numerals, and vowel harmony, in that order. There 
are frequent comparisons with Finno-Ugric and Samoyed (= Uralic) and on the 
basis of the resemblances between the Chukchee and Uralic pronominal systems, 
on the basis of many aspects of the nominal inflection, of plural formation, 
of personal endings of verbs and of lexical items, Ankeria concludes that the 
Chukchean language group is not a branch of the Uralic family, but constitutes 
a separate family, both of which he assumes to go back to a common ancestor. 

The reviewer holds that good descriptive stucies in each of the languages 
concerned must precede any valid comparative studies and since there are still 
gaps in our knowledge of some of the languages under investigation, we could, 
it seems, profit most from making the best descriptive analyses possible under 
the circumstances before attempting comparative studies. 


The study concludes with a bibliography (147-150). 


[July 29, 19534 
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Lounsbury, Floyd G. Oneida verb morphology. New Haven, Conn., Yale Univer- 
sity press, 1953. llIp. $1.50. CYUPALS |) 


(P60.J5l22.33h. Reviews: Oneida--Verb inflection.} 


Reviewed by George L. Trager, Georgetown University Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics. 


Lounsbury's study was prepared as a Yale dissertation in 1949. The mate- 
rials were gathered in 1939-0, and the author was not able to take account of 
certain newer developments in linguistic analysis in writing this presentation 
(Preface, [5]). 

The contents may be summarized as follows: I. Introduction: 1. The method 
of descriptive morphology (11-22), 2. The Iroquoian languages (23-l). II. Oneida: 
3. Phonology (27-3), 4. The pre-pronominal prefixes (35-50), 5. The pronominal 
prefixes (51-71), 6. The verb base (72-84), 7. The inflectional suffixes. III. 
Analysis of an Oneida text: 8 Text and analysis (93-110). There is a bibliog- 
raphy (111), and eleven tables (two phonemic, nine showing various morphemes, 
morpheme positions, and morpheme classes). 

The discussion of method is the part of the book that is most likely to be 
of general interest to linguists, and the only one that can be subject to review 
by anyone claiming competence, since the Oneida material itself must be taken 
on faith, both because of its author's reputation as a scientist and because he 
is practically the only modern worker in Iroquoian linguistics. Lounsbury be- 
gins (p.11) with the following statement: ‘In morphological analysis the two 
principal operations are the establishment of the basic formal units and the 
analysis of formal structure in terms of these units. These two aspects of 
analysis are currently known as morphemics and tactics respectively.' He then 
goes on to say that morphemics involved 'breaking up of forms into their mini- 


mal meaningful parts, ... and the identification of semantically equivalent parts 


of this order. These two operations are known as segmentation and grouping.' 
93 
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The reviewer must register some objections here. First, there is the mat- 


ter of terminology. The terms morphology and morphological have been used as cov- 





er terms for what Lounsbury is ding, but they have usually not been carefully 


delimited, and have consequently left a vague area between morphology proper and 





syntax. As for the term morphemics, beyond some such meaning as 'the study of 
morphemes', it has not to the reviewer's knowledge been defined except in his 

own usage. He uses morphemics as the overall term for the branch of linguistic 
analysis paired with phonology. He divides it into morphophonemics, which is 
probably more or less equivalent to Lounsbury's 'morphemics', but explicitly 
stated to deal with the shapes of morphemes, and arrangement, for which the term 
tactics can also be used. Arrangement is then subdivided into morphology--the 
formation of wrds from morphemes—~and syntax--the arrangement of words and other 
morphemes into constructions. There might ‘be convincing arguments for reversing 
the terms morphemics and morphology in such a scheme, but this is a minor matter 
here. Our point is that Lounsbury presents the terms as if his usage were com- 
pletely accepted and well understood and defined. This simply is not so, and the 
terms should be stated to be the author's choice for analytical procedures which 


he must then immediately define and describe. 





The next objection is much more important. It concerns the words 'meaningful' 





and 'semantically'. The reviewer contends that microlinguistic analysis works 








with difference of meaning only: it asks, ‘Are these two items the same or dif- 
ferent?' It is not until one gets to metalinguistic analysis that one begins to 
use referential meaning, or meaning in more or less the ordinary sense. If 
Lounsbury defines his terms 'meaningful' and 'semantically' as dealing with dif- 


ference of meaning, well and good. But from his treatment it appears that he 








considers himself to be dealing with 'real' meaning. The reviewer believes that 





_ 


lL! 
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linguistic analysis based on such 'meaning' must necessarily be wrong at many 
points. Having said this, however, he must hasten to point out that in actual 
practise Lounsbury seems to have done an excellent analysis, and not really to 
have used 'meaning' nearly as much as he talks about it. The method he chooses 
(17) is one that ‘allows us to deal always with actual phonemic forms', and 
permits zero morphs and portmanteau (fused) morphs. It also, he says (ibid.), 
‘permits more realistic localization of meaning'. The example given just be- 
fore this statement (16), however, shows very well that 'meaning' is not lo- 


calized. We are given the forms: 


katkdthos I see it wa?katkatho? I saw it 
watkdthos she sees it utk4tho? she saw it 


Here ka- is I, wa- she, wa?-aorist; u- is analyzed as a fusion of u- aorist 
and u- 3sgF. But all one has in the form is one u-, and nowhere in any of 
the parallel forms is there any indication of tw parts. To the reviewer a 
better analysis would seem to be to say that, in the presence of the particu- 
lar class of bases here involved, the aorist wa?- and the feminine wa- result 
in a phonemic fusion u- in which there is no possibility of separating out 
the two or 'localizing' the meaning. Lounsbury's procedure seems needless, 
and is done only, it would appear, to permit talking about meaning in such 
cases. 

Instances such as that just given really suggest that the concept of 
fused or portmanteau morphs is hardly useful beyond the morph level. That 
is, one establishes an allomorph wa- 3sgF from recurrent partials of that 
form, and similarly an allomorph wa?- aorist, and one finds (let us say for 
the sake of the present discussion) that it is convenient to represent the 


morphemes involved by these forms--¥wa?-, Vwa-. One finds left over such 
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morphs as u-, which seems to be structurally (not semantically! ) a replacement 
for -ywa?- and Ywa- coming together. All one needs to do now is to set up a 
formula: 

Vwa? & Ywa- in the presence of [such and such bases]>/u/. 
Note that the result is given as something phonemic; on the morphemic (in our 
sense) level this is still ywa?-wa-. The clear separation of levels is a ne- 
cessity if one is to avoid such pitfalls. 

In chapter 2 (23-l) the Iroquoian languages are listed, and are then de- 
scribed structurally. They are 'polysynthetic' and 'incorporating'. The 
verb, and the various prefixes considered in this work, are described and de- 
fined. Although Lounsbury mentions meaning, it is clear that his analyses 
are everywhere based on recurring forms and such structural features as order, 
the translation meanings being at best props for the reader. This, of course, 
is as it should be. 

The rest of the book, as indicated, deals with the specific detail of 
Oneida verb structure. One gets a picture of amazing complexity, yet clearly 
and succinctly presented. Lounsbury is to be congratulated on the way the 
work is done. It is to be hoped that he will be able some day to introduce 
data on juncture and superfixes (and also intonation patterns?) into his analy- 
sis, a procedure which will clear up many of the matters which still remain 
confused. The use of such data will also, the reviewer holds, eliminate the 
need for even talking about semantics in doing morphemic analysis. The mor- 
phemic structure can be derived from the distributions of recurrent items of 
the phonology of the utterance, and is not to be sought in the metalinguistic 


reference. 


[November 8, 1953, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


[P9. Linguistics--Bibliography.| 

The reader is referred to the previous listing of 'Recent publications', 
SIL10.18-26 [and footnote, p. 1), 1952. The footnote contains a list of ab- 
breviations. Additional abbreviations are explained at the point of first oc- 
currence. The present listing includes more extensive comments than previous 
ones, in some cases amounting to brief reviews. This is thought to be desir- 
able in the continued absence of adequate bibliographical aids in our field. 
As before, the subject classification of each item is given in brackets after 
the bibliographical information and before the comment (which is in parentheses). 
ident Murray; and Herbert Rubenstein. Information theory and immediate recall. 
Jfournal of } Exp[ erimental }Psych ‘ology}ll.260-6 (1952). [ P5.] (A report on 
an experiment in learning lists of nonsense syllables and sets of rules limit- 


ing their appearance. Correlations exist between rate of 'information' and 
ability to recall.) 





Bloch, Bernard. A bibliography of descriptive linguistics: American writin 
to 1952. [New Haven, Conn., Yale University, 1952.] U2 1., mimeogr. 

(When this version was distributed Bloch announced his intention of publishing 
the bibliography in Language. The list is an excellent one, and the definitive 
version will be well worth having. ) 





Permanent International Committee of Linguists (= Comite’ International Perma- 
nent de Linguistes), Linguistic bibliography for the year 1950, and supple- 
ment for previous years. Published by the P.I.C.L. with a grant from the 
UNESC ffereckt d Antwerp, Spectrum, 1952. xxviii,275p. $5. [ P9.] 
(Title also in French; all explanatory text in French and English. A review 
of this volume, by G.L. Trager, is to appear in Language. ) 








Summer Institute of Linguistics. Bibliography of linguistic, ethnographic and 
literacy materials by members of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (as of 
September, 1951). Glendale, Calif., Summer Institute of Linguistics, [1952. | 
iv,19p. 20¢. [ P9.] (A complete list of publications (325 items) resulting 
from 7 group's varied activities. Reviews of the books in the list are also 
noted 








Colombia, Ministerio de Educacidn Nacional, Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Thesaurus: 
Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Bogotd, 19i5- . 3 times a year or as a 
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single vol. $6. [P13.6.] (The name Thesaurus was given this journal as of 
volume 7; the abbreviation Thes(BICC) will be used henceforth. 7(1951): A. 
Alonso, Historia del ceceo y del seseo espanoles, 111-200. Y. Malkiel, La his- 
toria linguistica de pedn, 201-li. 8(1952): H. Zamora Elisando, Observando el 
lenguaje infantil. Many reviews in both volumes. 





Brno, Universita, Filosofickd fakulta. Sbornik praci filosofické fakulty 
Brnenske University. Rocnik 1- . Rady jazykovedne (A) c.l- . Brno, 1952- 
(quarterly from 1953). [P1l.82.] (A new journal; all articles are in Czech 
or Slovak, and have Russian summaries; some also have German, French, or Eng- 
lish summaries. There are both literary and linguistic studies. J. Vachek, 
The phoneme h/x in the development of English, 121-35.--The publishers pro- 
posed an exchange with SIL, but the Editor of SIL holds that the conditions 
of scientific work in Czechoslovakia at present preclude free exchange of in- 
formation with the outside world, and has accordingly refused the proposal.) 





Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, India. Bulletin of 
the Deccan College Research Institute. [P16.3.] (This publication has been _ 
exchanged for SIL for the past two years. It was begun about 190, and volumes 
1-h are out of print. Vol.5 is dated 193-l, and the volumes have appeared, 
in single issues or in several parts, more or less regularly since. There is 
a great deal of interesting and worthwhile linguistic material in these vol- 
umes. Some of the more noteworthy articles are: F. Edgerton, Epic studies 
(new series) 1-3--5.1-12; C.R. Sankaran and A.C. Sekhar, 'Totality' reexamined 
from the Dravidian standpoint--6. 138-0 (1945); id., Middle Dravidian morph- 
ology--6.157-23h; C.R. Sankaran, An introduction to the study of Old Tamil 
phonemics--8 .87- 96 (1917); id., The problem of the structure of the vowels 

and the consonants in human speech--9.18l-93 (1918); C.R. Sankaran, A.D. 
Taskar, and P.C. Ganeshsundaram, Quantitative classification of languages-- 
10.85-111 (1950); A.C. Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam--12.1-216 (Oct., 1951-- 
issued April, 1953). The Editor of SIL will be glad to lend any of these vol- 
umes, or to furnish detailed tables of contents.) 








Moore, Omar Khayyam; and D.L. Olmsted. Language and Professor Lévi-Strauss. 
AAnth5h°116-9 (1952). [P-l5.) (A letter to the Editor; an excellent warning 
against false analogies and the wholesale mixing of levels. ) 


Olmsted, David L; and Omar Khayyam Moore. Language, psychology and linguistics. 
Psych [ological ]Rev59. l1h-20 (1952). [Pu7. (A severe but justified criti- 
cism of certain kinds of treatments of language by psychologists, starting with 
an examination of statements in G.A. Miller's chapter 'Speech and language' in 
S.S. Stevens, ed., A handbook of experimental psychology, New York, Wiley, 

1951, p.789-810. The final paragraph is: 'In summary we suggest that inasmuch 
as psychologists have found that it is profitable to work with physiologists 
and inadvisable to invent their own physiology, so too we think there is much 
to be gained by a similar attitude towards linguistics, and we have prepared 
this paper in the interests of achieving that end.') 





Trager, George L. The field of linguistics. Washington, D.C., Department of 
State, Foreign Service Institute, 1952. Bp. P50 j (An unchanged reprint, 
‘reproduced ... as’ a training document.' The two printings by SIL are exhausted 
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but copies of this one have been sent out gratis from FSI, though such distri- 
bution has now been suspended as an economy measure. ) 


Smith, Russell F.W. Linguistics in theory--and in practice. ETC.10.l6-9 
(1952). [PS50.0h. ] (An amsing but pointed chiding of both linguists and mem- 
bers of the Society for General Semantics for too great technical narrowness 
of interest.) 


Cantineau, Jean. Les oppositions significatives. Cahiers F. de Saussure 1950. 
30p. [P52.] (A discussion of methods for doing morphemic analysis. Cantineau 
differs from several American linguists, often with justice; his reliance on 

the 'Trubetskoyan' method of oppositions seems too great, however, to be the 
only answer to the kinds of problems that come up.) 


Hockett, Charles F. [ Review of | Recherches structurales... IJAL18.86-99 
(1952). [P60.031. | (A long, constructive review, taking up several of the 
papers in the volume in some detail. Hockett makes a genuine contribution to 
understanding what many European linguists are talking about, though such 
understanding probably leads to even less agreement than exists now. ) 





Shipman, George Raymond’, How to talk to a Martian. Astounding Science Fic- 
tion 52:2.112-20 (October, 1953). [P62.] (Those readers of SIL who are also 
readers of the science-fiction magazines know that the authors of that genre 
usually make the most egregious errors when they discuss language or most 
other culturological phenomena. The late Dr. Shipman knew better, of course, 
and in this last paper he wrote a neat, amusing, and effective introduction 

to linguistic analysis for the layman. A movement is afoot to reproduce the 
article and make it available for distribution. If and when this happens, by 
all means get a copy and spread the word widely.) 


Hill, Archibald A., ed. Report of the fourth annual round table meeting on 
linguistics and language teaching. Washington, D.C., Georgetown University 
press, “1953. v,116p. ¢. li.) [ P70.08.] (Contains several im- 
portant papers. ) 





Leary, William G. Studies in language and culture in the training of foreign 
service personnel: the School of Languages and Linguistics of the United States 
Department of State. ETC.9.192-202 (1952). [P71.126.] (A good account’ of 
the development of the Foreign Service Institute and its School of Languages 
and Linguistics up to the middle of 1952. Shortly after the new administra- 
tion came into power, a reorganization reduced the Institute's status, abol- 
ished its schools by creating two 'branches'--a Language Training Branch and 

a Specialized Training Branch [for everything else], and instituted economy 
and other measures that have led to a serious weakening of the Institute in 
terms of staff and effectiveness. ) 


Stockwell, Robert P. Learning a foreign language. Washington, D.C., Depart- 
ment of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1953. 10p. [P72.05.] (An excel- 
lent outline of a lecture. No longer distributed by FSI.) 








Prator, Clifford H. Language teaching in the Philippines (a re ort). f Manila, } 
96p. (P72.83.] 


United States Educational Foundation in the Philippines, 1950. 
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(A good discussion of the problems, with sound recommendations for changes in 
practise. ) 


Miller, Hugo. Sprachwissenschaft auf neuen Wegen: die beschreibende Linguistik 
in den USA. 2Z.f.Phon.u.allgem.Sprw.7.1-23 (1953). [P87.1.] (A presentation 
of some of the latest developments in American descriptive linguistics. Its 
usefulness is enhanced by the fact that most of the readers of the article must 
have found this their first introduction to many of the matters discussed. Dr. 
Mueller, formerly of Hamburg, is now with the Georgetown University Institute 


of Languages and Linguistics.) 





Hackett, Herbert. Bibliography of the writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf. ETC.9. 
189-91 (1952). Reprinted in AAnth55.153-5 (1953). [P89.WL.| (This bibliog- 
raphy is complete, to the best of anyone's knowledge. ) 


Whorf, Benjamin Leet. Collected papers on metalinguistics. Washington, D.C., 
Department of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1952. iii,52p. Prefatory 

note by George L. Trager, iii. [P91.03.| (This edition includes a fifth 
article, 'An American Indian model of the universe', IJAL16.67-72, in addition 
to the four previously put out--cf.SIL7.75.199 --and reprinted in 1950; no long- 
er available fro~ FSI. To be republished, for sale, by ACLS.) 





ETC.: a review of general semantics. [Special issue on metalinguistics.| ETC. 
9.161-2L0 (1952). [P91.031.] (Some of the articles in this issue are noted 
in the present list. The whole issue is well worth reading. ) 


Smith, Henry Lee, Jr.; and George L. Trager. Metalinguistics. ETC .9.163-l 
(1952). [P91.05.| (This statement is now somewhat out of date, but is still 


useful. ) 


Hall, Robert A., Jr. Bilingualism and applied linguistics. Z.f.Phon.u.allg. 
Sprw.6.13-30 (1952). [P9l.3'072. ] (A plausibly complete analysis of the 
problems of bilingualism, with a 'partial bibliography’. ) 


Stockwell, Robert P. Working with interpreters. Washington, D.C., Department 
of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1953. 6p. fP9.l'05.} (An outline of 
a lecture aimed at technicians and oijers going abroad in similar situations, 
but general enough to be of wide applicability. Does not deal with technical 
simultaneous interpreting. No longer available from FSI.) 





Hockett, Charles F. Idiolect, common core, and overall pattern. [{ Bloomington, 
Ind., 1952.] 5 1., hectogr. [P9L.6.) (A preliminary statement. The notions 
of common core and overall pattern may prove to be especially important for 


linguistic analysis.) 


Jakobson, Roman; C. Gunnar M. Fant; Morris Halle. Preliminaries to speech 
analysis: the distinctive features and their correlates. [ Cambridge, Mass., | 











Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, [1952]. h p.l., 
53p. (Technical Report no.13, January, 1952.) [P206.2.] (In this wrk 
there are presented some notions of the relation of pre-linguistic data to 
micro-linguistic analysis. The discussion, and the linguistic examples, 
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especially those from English, are not a convincing demonstration of the perti- 
nence of the material to linguistics as usually carried on.) 


Mutziger, John G. Roman-letter spelling of toponyms from other spelling sys- 
tems. 3d Intern.Congr. of Topon. and Anthropon., 199, v.2, Proc. and Transac. 
00-3 (I9s5T). PIS 92-7 Statement of the principles and procedures used 
by the U.S. Board on Geographical Names in transliterating placenames. ) 





Hall, Robert A., Jr. Pidgin English and linguistic change. Lingua 3.138-l6 
(1952).  [P830.] ('Summary. A brief discussion of the relationship between 
pidginized or creolized languages (especially Pidgin English) and the language 
from which they have developed, and their implications for such aspects of 
linguistic history as substratum influence, abrupt structural change, and com- 
parative method. '--p.138) 


Griggs, Thurston; and Phillip J. Rulon. International language for aviation: 
instrument flight. Cambridge, Mass., Educational Research Corporation, 1953. 
I pele, v, 81, [ II-1 ]}-II-92 no'd.1. (CAA Contract no. Cca-29581; ERC Proj- 
ect no.37, Summary Report.) [ P86l.TL(aviation).} (The purpose of the proj- 
ect was to provide a standard English vocabulary that could be used by pilots 
and others regardless of their native languages. The compilers, though not 
linguists, show an acquaintance with the pertinent linguistic data, and an 
awareness of the real problems in the research; they have produced, by and 
large, a usable set of results.) 








Trager, George L.; and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. The chronology of North European: 
a rejoinder. AAnthSS.295-8 (1953). [PA880.098.] (Reprints available from 
the authors. ) 


Hoenigswald, Henry M. {Transliteration of Greek.| Philadelphia, Penna., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1953. l1., hectogr. [PA3019.2.] (The system 
proposed is along conventionally accepted lines, but has the special merit of 
consistency and inclusiveness. ) 








Mattoso Camara, Joaquim, Jr. Contribuigdo para uma estilistica da lingua 
portuguesa. Rio de Janeiro, 1952, O8p.  [PA5S99L.| (A preliminary study 
in a difficult field. The chapters are: Parte I, 0 conceito da estilistica; 
Parte II, Aspectos da estilistica portuguésa: 1, Estilistica fdnica; 2, 
Estilistica léxica; 3, Estilistica sintatica; lh, Conclusdo.) 


Grins (Groningen), Ryksuniversiteit, Frysk Ynstitut. Us Wurk, Meidielingen 
fan it Frysk Ynstitut... Grins (Groningen), 1952- . v.l- . Quarterly. 
(PA6799.01.} (This journal, 'Our work', is in Frisian, and contains news 
notes as well as scholarly studies. Regrettable as this manifestation of 
linguistic nationalism may be in a country that has been relatively free of 
it, it at least provides us with data hitherto inaccessible. ) 


Chatman, S. The stressed vowel system of Modern West Frisian. Us Wurk 
2227-32 (1953). [PA6799.232.] (Chatman's preliminary study shows that 
Frisian has, as might be expected, a vowel-nucleus system involving a number 
of basic 'short' vowels, with complex nuclei consisting of one of these 
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followed by a 'semivowel' /y w h/. Some details of the analysis seem to need 
reworking. ) 


Hall, Robert A., Jr. Descriptive linguistics and the teaching of English. 
Education Feb. 1953. 8p. [PA6807.2'05.)} (Addressed to teachers. ) 





Welmers, William E. Spoken English as a foreign language. Instructor's man- 
ual. Washington, D.C., American Council of Learned Societies, 1953. iv,27p. 
[PA6807.507.] (See the next three items below for the applicability of this 

booklet. Edited by Martin Joos, in the series of publications in the Program 
in English as a Foreign Language of the ACLS.) 


{ American Council of Learned Societies, Committee on the Language Program.| 
Structural notes and corpus: a basis for the preparation of materials to teach 
English aS a foreign language. Washington, D.C., CLP, ACLS, [©1952 } x,109p. 
{ PA6807.705.] (The English text, with explanations, used as a base for the 
construction of textbooks such as the second item listed below. There are 

many objections to the specific dialog used, to some of the conventions and 

a good number of the analytical practises of transcription, and to much of 

the syntax, which is largely conventional, syntactic analysis being still 
hardly begun. But the material is so far in advance of anything ever attempted 
anywhere before that it deserves the widest use and the most sympathetic analy- 


sis and criticism. ) 








Welmers, William E. The nature and potential use of the ‘general form' and 
derived EFF textbooks. Washington, D.C., (English for Foreigners Program, 

Committee on the Language Program, ACLS], 1952. 9p. (PA6807.705.] (A book- 
let serving as a sort of preface to the Structural notes and corpus (= 'gener- 


al form'), which is noted above.) 


Bidwell, Charles E.; Sheldon Wise, and others. Kurs poworneg engelsko 

ezika. ... Prvi deo: lekcije 1-100, recnik itd. ... Tentative siition for 
pre-testing and criticism. ©1953 by ACLS. Reproduced by permission. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Department of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1953. 720p. 
--- Kurs govornog engelskog jezika (spoken English course): conventional 
spelling... ibid., id. 21lp. (PA6807.7.A772.} (This is one of the works 
based on Structural notes and corpus [second item above]. As these textbooks 
are literally the first to be based on a thorough phonological and morphemic 
analysis of a language, and an at least preliminary syntactic one founded on 
the phonological and morphemic statements, they deserve mention here and at- 


tention from linguists. ) 

















Fries, Charles Carpenter. The structure of English; an introduction to the 
construction of English sentences. New York, N.Y., Harcourt, Brace, and co., 
1952. ix, 30ip. [PA680.) (A study of English form classes and syntax, pre- 
sented for the use of teachers. Fries states that he is basing his analyses 
on form and not meaning, and succeeds well enough in making his points for the 
book's intended audience. The lack of a phonological base, however, shows up 
grievously in the treatment of clause and sentence types, where, in spite of 
himself, Fries ends up with semantically based groupings. Phonology simply 
cannot be left out or assumed in structural linguistics.) 
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Weinreich, Max. Tiss shkay and Yiddish: the impact of religion on language in 
Ashkenazic Jewry. Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume ),81-51) (New York, N.Y., 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1953). [PA0990.921.] (A metalinguis- 
tic study. Some of the points are well made, but generally the documentation 
is too scanty and the conclusions are too ethnocentric to be completely con- 
vincing. ) 


Folejewski, Zbigniew. Sur la question de l'assimilation consonantique pro- 

essive dans les langues slaves. Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1951. 63-8p. 
SSUF 199-51, Bil. E.) [PA728.3097.] (Deals with the reasons for original 
[tv], /trj/ having become /tf/, /t8/ in Polish rather than */dv/, afiz/. Is 
unnecessarily ready to dismiss phonemic pressure, but sensibly shows that the 
phonetic facts could only have led to the actual situation. ) 





Bech, Gunnar. Zur Syntax des tschechischen Konjunktivs; mit einem Anhang tber 
den russischen Konjunktiv. Copenhague, Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, foe 
T3Ip. (TCLC7. ) 7654.2h; PA78l2.4.) (Meaning-syntax. ) 





Rudnicikij, Aroslav. Anglijsika peredaca ukrainsikoi abetki (proekt). Eng- 
lish-Ukrainian transliteration. lIn.p.,J 1946. UjJp. ‘Separate print from 
Nr.26719L5 of Nashe Zhyttya® Augsburg and from Nr.2/196 of ,Ridne Slovo" 
Munich-Karlsfeld...' [PA7919.2.] (Some needless complications and incon- 
sistencies, See the next item.) 





Rudnicikii, hroslav. Cuzomovnf transViteracii ukrainsikix nazv: Internacionalina, 
apeligeia, francuzika, nimecika, espansika i portugalisika. ([n.p.,] 1918. a 
nstitut Rodo- 1 Znamenoznavstva. Pract Vedetto Nazvoznavstva, vip. 1. Seria 

Bibliograficna i Zagalina, &. 1.) ‘PA7919.2. ('Foreign transliterations of 
Ukrainian names: international, English, French, German, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese,' The idea--to provide systems of transliterations adapted to the 
spelling conventions of the language of the transliterator--is a good one, but 
there are inconsistencies and needless complexities. The annotator does not 
know whether there have been any sequels to this no.l, General and bibliographi- 
cal series, issue 1, Works of the division of Onomastics, Institute of Gene- 
alogy and Heraldry. ) 











Rice, Frank A. Classical Arabic--the writing tem. Washington, D.C., 
Department of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1952. ii,60p. ([psB)o10.] 

(A detailed examination of the spelling system of classical Arabic, in Syrian 
handwriting style, letter by letter. Pedagogically excellent and systemati- 
cally sound. No longer available from FSI.) 





Cantineau, Jean, Refléxions sur la phonologie de l'arabe marocain. Hesperis 
1950. 15p. ([PBu560.23.) (A discussion of Z. Harris's 'The phonemes of 
Moroccan Arabic', JAOS62.309-18 [192]. Cantineau finds numerous ‘errors’, 
and also disputes the theories of 'American phonemics' that Harris used.) 


Sadler, Wesley. Untangies Loma: a course of study of the Looma Jenguage of 


the Western Province, Liberia, West Africa. -in.p.) Published e 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Liberia, 1951. 1h,h65p. [PC2660.077.) (A 
textbook based on the modern linguistic method. Since most of the potential 
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students, however, are completely untrained in this approach, one feels that 
there is at times perhaps too much explicit linguistic analysis.) 


Schebesta, Paul. Das Problem der Pygmdensprache. Kultur und Sprache 26-51 
(Vienna, Verlag Herold, 1952). (Wiener Beitradge zur Kulturgeschichte und Lin- 
guistik, IX.) [PC9300.] (Descriptive sketches of several dialects. [Com- 


municated by F. Frauchiger.]) 





van Bulek, Vaast. Existe-t-il une langue des Pygmées en Afrique Centrale? 
Kultur und Sprache 365-96, [PC9300.] (Nomenclature and distribution. [F.F.]) 





Rasanen, Martti. Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen, p.9-31. Studia 
Orientalia 15 (Helsinki, 1949). (Reproduced for use as a training document 
by the School of Languages and Linguistics, Foreign Service Institute, U.S. 
Department of State.) Washington, D.C., 1953. {PD96.Du000.0.} (Deals with 
the possible relations of the Altaic languages to an overall Uralic group. 
No longer available from FSI. ) 





Wurm, Stefan. Sind Tiirksprachen Tonsprachen? Kultur und Sprache 152-62. 
[PDi021.6.! (Considers Turkic, without Turkish, anc concludes they are a 
special kind of false funecht'| tone languages. [F.F.| This conclusion 
can only result from confusion of word stress with clause intonation. ) 


Conklin, Harold C. Outline gazetteer of Philippine ethnic and linguistic groups. 
{ ?Washington, D.C.?, |March, ~ 13 leyhectogr. "PG1300.095.] (A useful 
list.) 





Garvin, Paul L.; and S.H. Riesenberg. Respect behavior on Ponape: an ethno- 
linguistic study. AAnth5).201-20 (1952). {[ PG3300.09155.] (Various items of 
the linguistic structure involved in respectful address, etc.) 


Rahder, Johannes. Comparative treatment of the Japanese. language, I-III. 
Mon[umenta] Nip[ponica ]7.198-? (1951),8.239-? (1952),9.199=257 (1953). 
TPH1O60.) | Tin example of what might be called the eclectic school of lin- 
guistic comparison. ) 


Miller, P.M., Rev. The phonemes of Tibetan (U-Tsang dialect), with a prac- 
tical romanized orthography for Tibetan-speaking readers. JAsSocl17.191-216 
(1951). [PI1223.} (Mixture of phonetics, phonemics, morphophonemics, and 

also 'practical' matters. Lhasa dialect.) 





Jones, Robert B., Jr.3; and U Khin. The Burmese writing system. Washington, 
D.C., American Council of Learned Societies, 1953. v,37p. (ACLS. Program 
in Oriental Languages. Publications Series B--Aids--Number i. {PI2211.5.] 
(Presents the orthography in terms of the phonemic system. ) 





Martin, Samuel E. The phonemes of Ancient Chinese, Baltimore, Md., American 
Oriental Society, 1953. 6p. (Suppl. to JAOS, no.16.) [PI3081.2'23.] (A 
restatement in phonemic terms of Karlgren's analysis of Ancient Chinese. ) 








Voegelin, Carl F. The Boas plan for the presentation of American Indian lan- 
guages. ProcAmPhilosSoc96.l39-51 (1952). [PJ82.] (A statement of the general 
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plan of presentation used by Boas and his students in the Handbook of American 
Indian Languages [BAE-Bl0] and similar works. This plan, in its order [phon- 
ology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, dialects |and in details was really 
only the usual conventional scheme, for the most part.) 








Milewski, Tadeusz. The conception of the word in the languages of North Ameri- 
can natives. Lingua Posnaniensis 3.2l8-68 (1951). [PJ3l0.5.! (It would be 
amusing, if it were not so serious an indictment of certain kinds of philoso- 
phizing in linguistics, to contemplate the spectacle of such a study as this; 
the term word as used is meaningless, and the data are interpreted without any 
real understanding of their place in systems.) 








Wonderly, William L. Information-correspondence and the translation of Ephe- 
sians into Zoque. The Bible Translator 3.138-l2 (1952). [PJu18L.09LL.1 (The 
Zoques, of course, lack most of the cultural experiences necessary to under- 
stand Ephesians, so the problem of translation is a real one. One might sug- 
gest that such a special kind of acculturation as religious conversion would 
be more effective if it followed, rather than preceded, general acculturation. ) 





Whorf, Benjamin Lee.t Linguistic factors in the terminology of Hopi archi- 
tecture. IJALI9.1h1-5 (1953). [ PJu321.55.NA.|] (Another article in the group 
of those in which Whorf treated metalinguistic problems, The Hopi use of 
terms for inclosed spaces is strikingly contrasted with ours.) 


Whorf, Benjamin Lee.t Pitch tone and the 'saltillo' in modern and ancient 
Nahuatl. ms., 35p.3; ts.,36-Slip. Franz Boas Collection of Materials for 
American Linguistics ms. no.275--AmPhilosSoc Library 97.3/B63c/U7b2. 

[ PJi357.257.] (This paper, thoigh unpublished, is noted here for its theo- 
retical importance. The 'pitch-tone' that Whorf discusses is clearly an 
intonation matter, while the 'saltillo' (glottal stop) may be a juncture phe- 
nomenon. At the time the study was made these levels could not be kept apart-- 
in fact, most linguists were hardly even aware of the possibility of discover- 
ing such data.) 


Sahagun, Fray Bernardino de. Florentine Codex: General history of the things 
of New Spain. Book 2--The ceremonies. Translated from the Aztec into Eng- 
lish, with notes and illustrations, by A.J.O. Anderson and Charles E. Dibble. 
In 13 parts. Part 3. Santa Fe, New Mexico, School of American Research and 
the University of Utah, 1951. 216p., plates. (Monographs of the School -of 
American Research, no.lh, part 3.)---... Book 3--The origin of the gods. ... 
Part lh. «s+, 1952. 68p., plates. (..., part Ll.) [ PJl357.59.A68.] (This 
monumental publication continues to live up to expectations. ) 





Gudschinsky, Sarah. Solving the Mazateco reading problem. LangLrngl.61-5 
(1951-2). [PJ6141.078'05.] (A publication of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics. ) 


Cowan, Florence Hansen. A Mazateco president speaks. América Indigena 
12.323-h1 (1952). [PJ61l1.9i.| (A publication of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics. ) 
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Farfén Ayerbe, J.M.B. El drama quechua Apu Ollantay. Versién de J.M.B. Farfdn. 
Lima, Peru, 1952. 87p. [PK2000.59.] (A new and linguistically more consis- 


tent version.) 


Sebeok, Thomas A. Materials for an Aymara dictionary. JSAl0.89-151 (1951). 
[PK2500.55.] (A useful preliminary compilation. ) 


Uhlenbeck, C.C. Zur allerjiingsten baskologischen Fachlitteratur. Homenaje a 
Don Julio de Urquijo 25-31 (San Sebastian, 199). [PL6100.0.] (A bibliog- 
raphical review, e primary and fundamental need--a good description of 
Basque--is still lacking.) 





Hall, Edward T., Jr.; and George L. Trager. The analysis of culture. Washing- 
ton, D.C., [ACLS,] 1953. 62p.,5 folding tables. ‘Pre-publication edition for 
criticism and discussion...' [Anthropology--Theory.| (Copies of this study 
were distributed in 1953 by the ACLS; only a few are still available, from the 
authors. The analysis is based on the model of linguistic analysis. This 
version is now to be supplemented by many revisions, corrections, and expansions; 
these are being prepared for publication. ) 


Hall, Edward T., Jr.; and George L. Trager. Human nature at home and abroad: 
a guide to the understanding of human behavior. Washington, D.C., Foreign 
Service Institute, Department of State, 1953. 12p. [Anthropology--Theory.] 
(A brief introduction to the work listed in the preceding item. No longer 
available from FSI.) 





Thomas, William L.; and Anna M. Pikelis, eds. International directory of 
anthropological institutions. New York, N.Y., Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, Inc., 1953. xii, lé68p. f Anthropology--Study and 
teaching.] (A very useful reference work. Its neglect of linguistics would 
be shocking if one were not so accustomed to this sort of thing--see the 
letter to the Editor by G.L. Trager, AAnth56.115-6 [195h).) 








Birdwhistell, Ray L. Introduction to kinesics: an annotation system for analy- 
Sis of body motion and gesture. Washington, D.C., Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, ne 75p. [ Anthropology--Gestures, etc.} (A first at- 
tempt to expand a field of communication [ see Hall and Trager above jalong the 
lines of the linguistic model. Now out of print and much in need of revision. 
The author plans a reissue [at the University of Louisville]. ) 





XXIXth International Congtbess of Americanists. The civilizations of ancient 
America; selected papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists. 
Edited by Sol Tax; with an introduction by Wendell C. Bennett.---Acculturation 
in the Americas; proceedings and selected papers ... with an introduction by 
Melville J. Herskovits. ---Indian tribes of aboriginal America; selected 
papers ... Edited by Sol Tax. Chicago, Illinois, University of Chicago press, 
€1951-2. viii, 328;ix,339;x,h10p. [Anthropology--Americas--Congresses. | 
(There was only one session devoted to linguistics at this Congress, and only 
a few of the papers are published in the third of these volumes.) 
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Sebeok, Thomas A., ed. Studies in Cheremis‘folklore. Bloomington, Ind., Indi- 
ana University press, 1952. vii,213p. (Indiana University Publications, Folk- 
lore series, no.6.) [ Anthropology--Eurasia--Cheremis--Folklore.] (The au- 
thor's professional work as a linguist guarantees full attention to the lan- 
guage aspects of the material.) 





Jyrkankallio, P. A survey of the Turkic peoples of our time. (Translated from 
the German.) From Studia Orientalia 1] (feteinks- 1950). Washington, D.C., 
Department of State, Foreign Service Institute, 1953. 35p.,mimeogr. pAnthro- 
pology~-Eurasia--Turkic peoples.] (No longer available from FSI.) 





Swanton, John R. The Indian tribes of North America. Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1952. vi,726p.,5 maps. (BAE-B1I5.) ‘Anthropology--North America. } 
(The lists and descriptions can be useful to linguists in determining tribal 
distributions and synonymy. ) 


University of Alaska, Department of Anthropology. Anthropological Papers of 
the University of Alaska. v.l,no.l- . College, Alaska, Dec.,1952— . 
irreg. [Anthropology--North America--Arctic. } (Abbrev.: APUA. This new 
publication is being exchanged with SIL. Linguistic material appears from 
time to time. 





Laughlin, W.S, The Aleut-Eskimo community. APUA1.25-3 (Dec.1952). [Anthro- 
pology--North America--Eskimoan.] (A paper with linguistic interest.) 


Giddings, J.L., Jr. Observations on the 'Eskimo type' of kinship and social 
structure. APUA1.5-10 (Dec.1952). [Anthropology—-North America--Eskimo] 
(Some linguistic material. ) : 


Kelly, Isabel; and Angel Palerm. The Tajin Totonac. Part I: History, sub- 
sistence, shelter and technology. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1952. xiv,369p., 
33pl.,69figs.,18 maps,21 tables. (ISA-P13.) [Anthropology--North America—- 
Mexico--Totonac.] (Contains many vocabulary items. The Institute of Social 
Anthropology, of which this was one of the last publications, has ceased to 
exist, a victim of ‘economy’. ) 





Seltzer, Leon E., ed... The Columbia Lippincott gazetteer of the world. ... 
New York, N.Y., Columbia University press, 1952. x,2l1l8p. $50. [Geography— 
Gazetteers.] (The late W.B.S. Smith was one of the editors, and several other 
linguists participated in the work. The pronunciations given are accordingly 
much more accurate than is usu&l in such publications.) 





Wellemeyer, J.F., Jr. Classifications for surveys of highly trained person- 
nel. ... in collaboration with Howard F. Foncannon and Shirley Duncan Hudson. 
Washington, D.C., ACLS, ©1953. 1h7p. [Economics--Occupational specializa- 
tion.] (The special questionnaires sent to linguists--included here--were 
first worked out at the Foreign Service Institute, and coding of the collected 
responses was assisted by the present reviewer. ) 
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Kroeber, Alfred L. Sign and symbol in bee communications. ProcNatAcSci38.753-7 
(1952). [ Zoology--Hymenoptera.| (Kroeber discusses K. von Frisch's Bees: their 
vision, chemical senses, and language [Ithaca, N.Y., 1950], and points out that 
the 'dancing' of bees is most probably a genetically-determined and inherently 
patterned communication system, is quite limited, and thus differs fundamental- 


ly from language. ) 





U.S. Government Printing Office. Style manual... Revised edition, January, 
1953. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1953. v,l92p $2.25. (Books, etc.--Printing-- 
Style manuals. ] (The section on foreign languages was completely redone for 
this edition by a committee consisting of G.L. Trager, H.L. Smith, Jr., and 
John G. Mutziger, with the collaboration of a number of their colleagues at 

the Foreign Service Institute and the Board on Geographic Names. Consistent 
transliteration tables are included.) 


(U.S. Government Printing Office. | Manual of foreign languages for the use of 
librarians, bibliographers, research workers, editors, translators, and print- 
ers. hth ed., revised and enlarged. By Georg F. von Ostermann. New York, 
N.Y., Central Book company, inc., 1952. 8p.l.,lllp. [ Books, etc.--Printing-- 
Style manuals.) (This wrk was originally an extensive version of the foreign 
language section of the USGPO's general Style manual [ see preceding item } 

The third edition was done by a linguistic amateur and contained so many in- 
accuracies as to constitute an embarrassment to the GPO. It was consequently 
withheld from distribution in recent years, and the office has no intention 

of redoing such a full version. The present edition, not sponsored in any 

way by the GPO, is stated by its publisher to have been reproduced photographi- 
cally and by cutting and pasting. It contains a small amount of new material, 
but most of it is still the same as previously. Users should be warned against 
it.) 


(February 21, 195h ] (GLT| 

















